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T° Quote Mr. Joseph M. Dodgé, “the fundamental 

problem of the Japanese nation can be expressed 
in the simple terms of too many people, too little land, 
and too few natural resources.”' To this must be added 
“too little capital.” Despite these handicaps, Japan has 
demonstrated remarkable economic growth in the post- 
war era, on the order of a 10 percent average annual 
increase in real national income. A major factor in this 
growth has been the strong investment demand and 
the resultant high rates of capital formation, financed 
mainly by high voluntary savings rates effectively mo- 
bilized through the banking system and the Govern- 
ment, and also by inflation in the early postwar period. 

However, Japan has insufficient domestic food pro- 
duction and agricultural and mineral raw materials re- 
sources and must import them in order to develop. 
Moreover, the relationship between imports and eco- 
nomic growth is not a “straight-line” one: the more 
rapid the rates of growth, the higher is the percentage 
of imported materials which go into the production 
process. At certain times the increase in domestic de- 
mand, notably for capital formation, has been too rapid 


This article is based on a paper presented at the annual 
meetings of the Association for Asian Studies, Washington, 
D.C., March 24, 1959. Mr. Patrick is Lecturer in Economics 
at the University of Michigan; he spent the 1957-8 academic 
year in Japan at Hitotsubashi University and the Bank of 
Japan on a Ford Foundation Foreign Area Training Fellow- 
ship doing research on Japanese monetary policy and _ tech- 
niques. None of the above institutions are responsible for the 


views presented here. 


1 In an address to the American Institute of Banking, 
New York, February 2, 1952, quoted in Jerome B. Cohen, 
Japan’s Postwar Economy, Bloomington, 1958, p. 11. Mr. 
Dodge, a Detroit banker, was sent to Tokyo early in 1949 by 
President Truman as General MacArthur's Financial Adviser 
to effect the stabilization program, known as the Dodge Plan, 
for the Japanese economy. 
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—that is, more than Japan's balance of international 
payments could sustain. Thus Japan’s economic policy- 
makers have had to tread a delicate path of facilitating 
capital formation at a rate sufficiently high to obtain 
rapid economic development but not so high that the 
requisite imports would be greater than Japan’s ability 
to pay for them through exports and foreign borrowing. 

It is the purpose of this article to discuss the role 
of monetary policy in this setting. While the facilitating 
role of the banking system and the monetary authori- 
ties in capital formation is highly significant in Japan, 
because of space limitations and in light of the actual 
course of policy during the past decade, major empha- 
sis will be placed herein on the restraining role of 
monetary policy. Monetary restraints on capital forma- 
tion improve the balance of payments in several ways: 
the reduction of domestic demand and the easing of 
inflationary pressures mean on the one hand less de- 
mand for imports, and on the other a greater supply 
of competitive exports. In addition, the balance of pay- 
ments constraint may be attacked directly through se- 
lective fiscal, foreign exchange, and monetary measures. 
However, this latter approach will also not be em- 
phasized here. 

For a number of reasons the restraining power of 
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monetary policy in Japan is particularly effective. The 
first is that in post-war Japan private business has had 
to rely upon the banking system to finance a significant 
proportion of its new investment. As a result of war 
losses and the early postwar inflation, the ratio of cor- 
porate net worth to total liabilities (including net 
worth) shifted from the prewar ratio of approximately 
two-thirds to about one-third. Thus, while in 1934-6 
some 51 percent of industrial funds was provided in- 
ternally, for the postwar period 62 percent came from 
external sources. As Table 1 indicates, commercial banks 
are the dominant source of external funds. 


ing the expansion of loans and hence of the money 
supply. 

Of course, this alone does not mean that the financial 
system has been illiquid; the composition of commercial 
banks’ holding of securities is of great importance. In 
postwar Japan, in contrast to the United States and 
many European countries, the very high rate of infla- 
tion until 1949, followed by Government budgetary sur- 
pluses, virtually wiped out all negotiable Government 
debt. Thus, commercial bank holdings of secondary re- 
serves in the form of Government securities declined in 
the early postwar years from 24 percent of assets in 


Tas.e 1. EXTERNAL SourcEs OF PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


( PERCENTAGES ) 
Loans and Discounts 
Calendar Total Stock Industrial Banks Other Financial Government 
Year Debentures Institutions” Institutions 
1934-6 100 80.4 0.5 9.9 8.0 Ez 
1945 100 6.1* 0.6 92.1 1.3 2.3 
1947 100 6.8" 0.0 16.4 43.7 33.1 
1949 100 22.1 3.0 60.5 13.3 
1951 100 8.1 4.2 60.2 14.5 13.0 
1953 100 15.6 3.9 48.3 20.9 11.3 
1955 100 14.1 3.9 36.5 $25 13.0 
1956 100 iZ.0 : 57.8 18.9 6.6 
1957 100 15.9 53.3 20.0 7.8 
1958 100 14.5 46.7 25.7 9.7 


a. Fiscal year 


b. Includes all bank trust accounts, agricultural and industrial credit associations, mutual 
loans and savings banks, and insurance companies. 
Source: Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics of Japan, 1957, pp. 25-28, and Economic Sta- 


tistics Monthly, February 1959, pp. 17-18. 


This table somewhat understates the importance of 
the banking system, since it does not indicate bank 
purchases of stocks and bonds. Moreover, at the times 
when there was a sharp increase in industrial demand 
for external funds (such as 1949 and 1956) the com- 
mercial banks provided the most elastic supply. Despite 
the relatively greater reliance in Japan than in the 
United States for external financing, it is interesting to 
note that new stock and bond issues have a relatively 
much less important role in Japan. Although this is not 
indicated in Table 1, Japanese insurance companies are 
still only a minor source of industrial funds. Thus, it 
is important to recognize that realized investment in 
Japan depends to a considerable extent upon the avail- 
ability of funds from the banking system. 

Another factor is the reserve policy of the commer- 
cial banks. Reserve requirements were enacted into law 
in 1957 but have not yet been put into effective prac- 
tice. Moreover, there is no tradition of customary re- 
serves and banks consequently hold very small cash 
reserves (roughly 2 percent of deposits). This means 
that the currency drain is of major importance in limit- 
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December 1945 to the negligible amount of about 2 
percent by the end of 1950, and less since then. Further- 
more, bank reserves and net worth had suffered from 
the cancellation of Government guarantees on loans to 
munitions industries. With scanty primary and secondary 
reserves, the commercial banks have no liquidity cushion, 
so that when the Bank of Japan tightens credit, the 
pressure is felt immediately and severely by the bank- 
ing system. 

The long-term tendency in postwar Japan has been 
for the major commercial banks (the city banks) to 
be considerably in debt to the Bank of Japan. The 
reason for this lack of liquidity in the banking system 
may be explained as follows. In a developing economy, 
there is a need for increases in the money supply, part 
of which is met by deposits arising from commercial 
bank credit creation (i.e., advances). However, in part 
the need is for increased currency for transactions pur- 
poses. Currency can be supplied to the business and 
personal sectors of the economy through three main 
channels: government deficit-spending in its domestic 
cash accounts: the net receipts of foreign exchange by 
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the Government and for which yen currency is paid; 
and Bank of Japan credits through loans and open mar- 
ket operations. If the first two channels cancel each 
other over time, in an economy such as Japan’s the 
increase in currency in circulation requires central bank 
credits. Inasmuch as this is done through the banking 
system, banks must over the long run either borrow 
from the Bank of Japan or sell government securities to 
it. In fact, this is what has happened. In the period 
1949-57 (fiscal years) ,* banknotes in circulation in- 
creased by 376.3 billion yen. During this period the 
Government had a surplus, producing a withdrawal of 
currency from circulation of 355.6 billion (since the 
Government does not maintain yen deposits in commer- 
cial banks). This was in part offset by foreign exchange 
receipts which injected 216.7 billion yen into the econ- 
omy. The entire increase ip banknotes was hence fi- 
nanced through Bank of Japan credit of 598.9 billion 
yen, mainly in the form of loans (520.2 billion, as com- 
pared with only 78.7 billion in purchase of Government 
securities from banks), virtually all in 1949 and 1950. 

To summarize, Japanese business must borrow from 
commercial banks, which in turn must borrow from 
the central bank. If the Bank of Japan is able to con- 
trol its loans, it can thus influence strongly, especially 
in a restraining manner, the amount of realized in- 
vestment. 

In theory at least, the Bank of Japan has the or- 
thodox tools of monetary control: open market opera- 
tions, reserve requirements, and changes in the discount 
rate. However, these have varying, but on the whole 
rather limited, degrees of effectiveness. Open market 
operations are hampered not only by the lack of a 
well developed money market and by the government’s 
pegging of its short-term securities at a low interest 
rate, but particularly by the liquidity situation just out- 
lined. The Bank of Japan cannot purchase government 
securities from the commercial banks since they do not 
have them; the Bank cannot sell government securities 
over the long run to the banks, because of its need to 
provide banknotes for increased transactions.* 

Regulations requiring the commercial banks to main- 
tain reserves against their total deposits were enacted 
in 1957 but no steps were taken until early in 1959 to 
- 2 The fiscal year begins on April 1. When fiscal 1958 
is included, the role of yen creation through foreign exchange 
receipts is more prominent, since foreign exchange receipts in- 
creased while Bank of Japan loans decreased. Nonetheless, 
Bank of Japan credit financed virtually all the banknote in- 
crease for the entire period. 

3 While this is correct for the banking system as a 
whole, since the city banks are the borrowers from the Bank 
of Japan and since the country banks often have surplus funds, 
limited open market operations are possible with the country 
banks, but their overall significance is not great. 
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put the reserve requirements into practice. On April 2 
the thirteen city banks and two long-term credit banks 
agreed to increase their reserve deposits by the end of 
June 1959 and raise them to 1.5 percent of their total 
deposits by the end of September, as a step toward 
inauguration of the reserve deposit system. The country 
and trust banks followed suit in principle. This is not 
particularly meaningful in terms of monetary control, 
however, since the expected reserve requirement is low 
and since the city banks are still considerably in debt‘ 
to the Bank of Japan. 

The discount rate is Japan’s only major orthodox 
weapon of central bank monetary control; vet it is lim- 
ited by the fact that changes in interest rates have only 
a slight effect on the demand for funds in the short 
run, not only by business but also by commercial banks 
trying to maximize profits over the long run. For in- 
stance, in the 1953-4 and 1957-8 tight money periods, 
commercial banks continued to borrow from the Bank 
of Japan even at a loss in order to maintain and solidify 
relations with their major customers. Although a gradu- 
ated discount-rate system for commercial bank borrow- 
ing in excess of stipulated limits coupled with controls 
over commercial maximum lending rates has been used 
by the Bank of Japan to put more bite into the discount 
rate mechanism, this was not sufficiently strong, or not 
utilized strongly enough, to halt excessive borrowing by 
commercial banks in boom times. It must be noted, 
however, that although the interest-cost mechanism of 
the discount rate is somewhat weak, the psychological 
impact of changes in the discount rate considerably in- 
fluences business expectations, such that an increase in 
the discount rate produces anticipations of a slackening 
in Japan’s growth. 

What the Bank of Japan has needed has been a tech- 
nique to control the availability, rather than simply 
the cost, of credit. This the Bank has developed, par- 
tially at least. In the early postwar period the matter 
was handled simply by the continuation of wartime di- 
rect controls over the allocation of commercial bank 
funds to business. From the Occupation period onward, 
however, there has been a trend within the Bank of 
Japan to eliminate or mitigate direct, qualitative, and 
other sorts of controls which were felt to contain dis- 
criminatory features, and to rely increasingly upon in- 
direct, general controls over the money supply itself. 
Direct control over commercial bank lending programs 
was halted, and replaced in 1953 by a heightened form 


4 At the end of March 1959, Bank of Japan loans and 
discounts were 412.2 billion yen; this is 7 percent of com- 
mercial loans and discounts and 54 percent of currency in 
circulation. Any increase in reserve requirements for city banks 
will have to be financed by additional borrowing from the 
Bank of Japan. 
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of moral suasion called madoguchishido.’ This term 
has been translated by one expert as “lending window 
operations” and in essence it may be considered, par- 
ticularly in times when a tight money policy is being 
implemented, as a form of credit rationing. Under this 
practice the Bank of Japan suggests borrowing quotas 
for each of the city banks at a small monthly meeting 
of the Chief of the supervisory Business Department of 
the Bank of Japan with the managers of the lending 
departments of the large city banks having head offices 
in Tokyo. Although there are no formal cost penalties 
for exceeding quotas, madoguchishido proved itself 
rather effective in implementing the 1953-4 and 1957-8 
tight money policies. Evidently such results were 
achieved by the forcefulness of the moral suasion and 
pressures which appear to be important, if backstage, 
features of the Japanese way of carrying out policies, 
at least in the monetary field. For instance, although the 
monthly meetings are confidential, it was commented 
privately by people both within the Bank of Japan and 
in the city banks concerned that the Chief of the Bank 
of Japan’s Business Department during the 1957-58 
tight money period was an extremely forthright and 
forceful person of high integrity, and that he was quite 
successful in putting pressure on uncooperative banks. 
However, one problem is that in day-to-day transactions 
with the commercial banks the Bank of Japan feels 
it is forced to lend to them to cover clearing shortages 
in order to prevent default and panic resulting from 
possible suspension of a city bank’s operations. This 
provides a certain amount of bargaining power for the 
commercial bank. At any rate, the Bank of Japan can 
and does somewhat control the availability of credit, 
and hence the amount of realized investment, which 
is an important determinant of the rate of economic de- 
velopment of Japan. Monetary policy thus eases the 
balance of payments crisis. 

Considering now the actual role of monetary policy 
in postwar Japan, we can divide the period in two: 
that of relief and reconstruction of a war-torn economy, 
from 1945 to about 1951; and the period since then, 
during which the economy has manifested a strong 
long-term trend of growth with a pattern of booms and 
recessions. The most pressing economic problem after 
the end of World War II was to restore Japan's pro- 
duction of civilian goods; this required high rates of 
capital formation. Inflationary fiscal measures were 
used to allocate resources to essential industrial pro- 
duction and investment. During the earlier phases of 
the reconstruction period, monetary policy was merely 
the handmaiden of fiscal policy, intensifying the infla- 
tion by financing first the Government's budgetary de- 


5 Literally “guidance at the window opening”; 


the Japa- 


nese frequently translate this as “official guidance.” 
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ficits and then the operations of the Government-run 
Reconstruction Finance Bank. Balance of payments 
problems, emanating from sizeable import demands for 
relief as well as rehabilitation and from the lack of 
available export goods, were handled by exchange con- 
trols, implicit multiple exchange rates, and immense 
doses of American aid (totalling some 2 billion dollars 
by the end of the Occupation). Despite the uncertainty 
and despair of the initial postwar years, by 1948 pro- 
ductive capacity had been sufficiently restored and the 
disadvantages of hyper-inflation and of inefficient al- 
location of resources had become so plain that a reme- 
dial approach was called for. 

The nature and effectiveness of the Dodge stabili- 
zation program of early 1949 are well known. Never- 
theless, it must be noted that the Dodge Plan did re- 
sult in a new and vital role for monetary policy. The 
activities of the Reconstruction Finance Bank were 
halted and it was liquidated. A government surplus 
budget has been accepted in concept and in practice. 
A single exchange rate of 360 yen to the dollar (with- 
in a continuing framework of foreign exchange con- 
trols) was established and maintained. Thus, with rather 
rigid fiscal and foreign exchange rate policies, the bur- 
den of carrying out adjustments in the economy and in 
Japan’s balance of payments has fallen much more on 
flexible monetary policy. It is interesting to note that 
the immediate response of the Bank of Japan to the 
Dodge program was to make rather liberal loans to 
the banking system in order to prevent too abrupt a 
deflation resulting from the government budget sur- 
pluses of 1949 and 1950. 


The Korean War boom in Japan may be considered 
the dividing line between the reconstruction of Japan 
and the subsequent period of sustained and rapid long- 
term growth with pronounced cyclical features. Al- 
though the economic effects on Japan of the Korean 
War are common knowledge, several points stand out: 
the large amounts of U. S. and U. N. expenditures in 
Japan for special procurement; the high utilization of 
productive capacity; the fast rate of growth—about 11 
percent a year in real national income; the sharp rise 
in domestic demand, for investment in 1951 and for 
consumers’ goods in 1952 and 1953; the renewed infla- 
tion; the relatively more rapid increase in Japanese 
export prices compared to those of competitor nations 
(22 percent in 1951)° and the subsequent failure to re- 


6 Based on data from the International Monetary Fund; 
Belgium, Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United States were 
given equal weight in computing the index for competitors. 
See P. R. Narvekar, “The 1954-55 Improvement in Japan's 
Balar.ce of Payments,’ International Monetary Fund Staff 
Paters, November, 1957, p. 168. 
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duce them to competitive levels until late 1954; and 
the great jump in imports, starting in 1951 and cul- 
minating in 1953 when the pressures of high domestic 
demand and a poor rice crop were felt. Thus, imports 
increased in 1953 by about $370 million while exports 
actually fell slightly. The result was a series of balance 
of payments monthly deficits and a drain of foreign 
exchange reserves provoking a crisis in the fall of 1953, 
despite the highest level ever achieved of U. S. special 
procurement expenditures in Japan. 

With the advantage of hindsight, one can see that 
some blame must be placed on the Bank of Japan for 
allowing such a crisis to develop. It did not step in 
during the early stages of the Korean boom in order 
to offset the inflationary impact of the increase in ex- 
ports. More important, it established a policy of en- 
couraging imports by making credit available at prefer- 
ential rates through a variety of measures. This miti- 
gated to a considerable extent the disinflationary im- 
pact which the imports normally would have had.’ In 
1952 and 1953 the Bank of Japan increased its loans 
to commercial banks by almost 200 billion yen. Thus by 
the early 1950's the major weakness in the operation of 
monetary policy in postwar Japan began to reveal it- 
self: monetary restrictive steps were not taken soon 
enough as a preventive measure to mitigate the ap- 
proaching balance of payments difficulties and to dam- 
pen the cyclical movement of Japanese economic ex- 
pansion. 

Once the crisis was well upon them, the Japanese au- 
thorities acted expeditiously and effectively. In October 
1953 a tight money policy was implemented. The main 
objective was to reduce the rate of investment and 
hence the pressure on the balance of payments. The 
Bank of Japan raised its graduated discount rates; of 
significance was the use for the first time of credit ra- 
tioning through madoguchishido. Special measures for 
import financing and other discriminatory features were 
eliminated. While relying mainly on the tight money 
policy, the disinflationary program was aided on the 
fiscal side by an “austerity budget” from April 1, 1954, 
involving a considerable reduction of the government's 
investment program. Also, import restrictions were 
tightened, though this was of lesser importance. On the 
positive side export promotion was stressed. 

The results were gratifying. In 1954 export and do- 
mestic wholesale prices declined: the rate of increase 
in consumption expenditures slowed down; investment 
expenditures declined; imports held constant while ex- 
ports increased by more than $350 million. These ten- 
dencies continued into 1955. True, there was a reces- 


7 See, for instance, Toshihiko Yoshino, W aga Kuni no 
Kinyu Seido to Kinyu Seisaku (Our Country's Monetary Sys- 
tem and Monetary Policy), Tokyo, 1958, p. 250ff. 
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sion in Japan—if one can so describe an annual increase 
in real national income of 2.5 percent. Indeed, Japan 
was fortunate that the recession was not worse than it 
was. For although the efficiency of the 1953-4 tight 
money policy was certainly a major factor in putting 
Japan’s monetary house in order, emphasis should be 
placed on the revival in world trade and the concom- 
mitant increase in foreign demand for Japanese exports. 
In Japan 1955 was called the year of the “export 
boom; new resources were diverted to export indus- 
tries and the volume and value of exports continued to 
soar without their prices rising. The recession ended in 
the summer of 1955 and by the fall the boom had 
started once again.* 

The recovery was rapid: the money market eased 
from the summer of 1955 until late spring of 1956 
because of a good rice crop, Government deficits, net 
foreign exchange receipts, and no restrictive action by 
the Bank of Japan. There was an amazing increase of 
63 percent in gross private investment, 1956 being the 
year of the “investment boom.” The economy once 
again began to expand very fast—as subsequent events 
proved, too fast. Borrowing from the Bank of Japan, 
which had been almost eliminated early in the year, in- 
creased quite rapidly from June 1956. In the fall, im- 
ports rose faster than normal. Furthermore, the Suez 
Crisis caused higher current account payments, as the 
prices of imported goods rose some 6.7 percent and 
shipping costs jumped. Consequently, imports for fiscal 
1956, plus net foreign shipping costs, increased by more 
than $900 million, some 43 percent more than the previ- 
ous year. So, despite an increase in exports of 19 per- 
cent, a severe drain on Japan’s foreign exchange re- 
serves developed. 

These conditions provided the basis for the Shimo- 
mura-Goto controversy in late 1956 and early 1957. In 
a simplified version, the argument went as follows. Mr. 
Osamu Shimomura, Finance Ministry representative on 
the Policy Board of the Bank of Japan, and a respected 
and influential economist, held that the rapid increase 
in imports starting in the fall of 1956 was due mainly 
to speculative raw materials imports. In other words, 
foreign exchange was simply being turned into indus- 
trial raw materials inventories. Therefore, in terms of 
policy, all that was needed was to wait out the specu- 
lators and import demands would soon decline to more 
normal levels. Mr. Yonosuke Goto, chief of the Re- 
search Division of the Government’s Economic Planning 
Agency, held that the increase in imports was due to 
an investment-induced growth rate of 10 percent or 
more, and that the balance of payments was unable to 
8 For a statistical presentation, see the Bank of Japan, 


Statistics Department, Compilation and Analysis of Indexes 
of Business Cycle in Japan 1951-1957, Tokyo, 1958. 
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sustain such a rate. That is, only a relatively small 
amount of the import increase was going into raw ma- 
terials inventories, most being used up in the productive 
process, especially for investment goods. In addition, 
bottlenecks in iron and steel, transportation, and elec- 
tric power, the increasing backlogs of machinery goods 
orders, and the rise in producers goods and wholesale 
prices—all were cited by this school of thought as in- 
dicators of an over fast rate of development. Mr. Goto’s 
proposed remedy was a disinflationary policy to slow 
down the rate of investment, to keep Japan’s export 
prices competitive, and to prevent the balance of pay- 
ments crisis from developing. 

In the fall of 1956, the trends were not perfectly 
clear. Adequate up-to-date statistics were not available. 
Nevertheless, the indications were that some restraints 
should be applied to the economy. The Bank of Japan 
staff, backed by Governor Eikichi Araki, supported the 
imposition of a tight money policy, while the Ministry 
of Finance and expansionists in the Government and 
in political circles supported the Shimomura position. 
The expansionists won the day, the illness and subse- 
quent retirement of Governor Araki being an impor- 
tant factor in this. Nothing was done to dampen the 
boom. Again, it is clear in retrospect that the wrong 
decision was made. By the spring of 1957, severe bal- 
ance of payments difficulties were at hand. Customs 
clearance statistics showed that imports exceeded ex- 


ports by a relatively small $183.7 million in the fourth 


quarter of 1956; in the first quarter of 1957 the figure 
increased to $408.9 million and in the second quarter 
to $607.5 million. By early May 1957 Japan was los- 
ing its foreign exchange reserves so fast that remedial 
steps had to be taken. 

The Bank of Japan therefore instituted a strong 
tight money policy, raising its basic discount rate from 
7.67 to 8.4 percent’ and carrying out a vigorous policy 
of madoguchishido. Parenthetically, it is interesting that 
a middle-level group within the Bank of Japan at- 
tempted to apply madoguchishido strongly from the 
fall of 1956, but this effort failed because the city banks 
realized that such restrictive suasion was not supported 
by the Policy Board of the Bank. However, when it 
became obvious in May 1957 that Governor Masamichi 
Yamagiwa and the Policy Board strongly favored a 
tight money policy, the suasion of madoguchishido be- 
came much more effective because the city banks were 
fearful of the consequences if they did not hew to the 
line. Even more than in the 1953 disinflationary policy, 
monetary restraint was used as the major weapon. In- 


9 In March 1957 the Bank of Japan had raised the basic 
discount rate from 7.3 to 7.67 percent, but had offset this 
by easing the limits for graduated higher rates, so that the 
effective rate was virtually unchanged. 
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asmuch as the 1957 fiscal budget was already in effect, 
only nominal changes were actually made in it; direct 
trade restrictions were not used particularly either. The 
objective of the tight money policy was to cure the 
balance of payments ills by reducing the demand for 
imports through restriction of investment and of the 
rate of growth. 

Again, the effectiveness of the monetary restraints 
has been amply demonstrated by the course of events 
over the past two years. The induced recession has 
brought declines in industrial output, a much slackened 
rate of growth of the economy, and a slowing of the 
rate of increase in investment activity. The goal of re- 
duction of imports has been well achieved: they de- 
clined in 1958 from the 1957 level by 1.5 billion dol- 
lars, or about 29 percent in value. Part of this sub- 
stantial decrease has been due to the fall in import 
prices; nevertheless there has been a 20 percent de- 
cline in the physical volume of imports, notably iron 
and steel raw materials and manufactures (formerly a 
bottleneck industry), coal and oil, some foodstuffs (due 
to good crops), and raw cotton and wool. Of equal 
significance was the continuation of the total value of 
exports in 1958 at the 1957 level despite the world- 
wide recession and the moderate fall in Japan’s export 
prices. Sizeable increases in the export of such items 
as canned fish, transistor and other radios, and iron 
and steel manufactures offset the declines in textiles, 
ships and other transport. The net price effect was an 
improvement in the terms of trade, as shown in Table 2. 


Tas_e 2. INDEXES oF IMPoRT AND Export PRICES 
AND TERMS OF TRADE 
(1952= 100) 


Year Price Indexes Terms of 
Exports Imports Trade 
1950 85.7 88.3 97.1 
1951 122.7 111.6 109.9 
1952 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1953 94.8 90.2 105.1 
1954 91.2 86.6 1132 
1955 91.6 87.3 104.9 
1956 95.6 87.2 109.6 
1957 92.5 87.4 105.8 
1958 84.2 77.1 109.2 
1958(Sept.) 83.5 75.1 111.2 
1958 ( Dec.) 83.5 74.1 112.7 
Source: Bank of Japan, Economic Statistics Monthly, Febru- 


ary 1959, p. 3. Terms of trade computed by dividing ex- 
port prices by import prices. 
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The improvement in the trade balance meant a shift, 
beginning in October 1957, from the losses of foreign 
exchange reserves'’ to gains, so that reserves stood at 
a very healthy $974 million at the end of March 1959. 
Thus, in view of the recent stronger tendencies in 
exports and domestic production, it appears that Japan 
is now well out of the recession and is entering a new 
period of prosperity. 

As the desired results were achieved, the Bank of 
Japan eased the tight money policy by cutting its dis- 
count rate in June and September 1958 to 7.3 percent, 
where it had been before the tight money policy was 
put into effect. It was announced, concurrently with the 
reductions, that the purpose was not to stimulate busi- 
ness investment but to keep the recession from becom- 
ing unnecessarily severe. The situation continued to im- 
prove in the last quarter of 1958 and early 1959 so 
that the balance of payments constraint was no longer 
operative. Consequently, positive steps have recently 
been taken to encourage further growth in the Japanese 
economy. The Bank of Japan on February 19, 1959, 
reduced its basic discount rate to 6.935 percent. This 
is the first time in the postwar period when the basic 
rate has been cut in order to serve as a positive stimulus 
to the economy. 

In Japan, as in the United States, it is probable that 
fiscal policy is more effective in positively stimulating 
the economy than monetary policy. In Japan the psy- 
chological impact of the government budget, as _ well 
as the direct impact of the disbursement of funds, is 
quite strong. Thus, the recently-passed budget for the 
fiscal year 1959 will have expansive effects upon the 
Japanese economy in three important ways: general ac- 
count expenditures are increased by 107.1 billion yen, 
or about 8 percent; the Government’s investment and 
loan program is increased by 120.3 billion, or 30 per- 
cent: and taxes are cut by 70.7 billion. 

As the economy begins to grow more rapidly, the 
need for imports will rise. The foreign exchange budget 
for the first half (April-September) of fiscal 1959 pro- 
vides an additional permissive boost for the economy. It 
represents an increase in allocation of foreign exchange 
of $374 million (18.5 percent) over the budget for the 
first half of fiscal 1958 and of $158 million over the 
second half-year budget. Thus, it appears that there 
will be no problems of import limitations on the growth 


10 A low of $455 million was reached in September 1957 
despite a loan of $125 million from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. This loan was repaid in two equal installments 
in September and November 1958. 
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process for the coming months. In fact, a leading Japa- 
nese bank has stated: 

In the compilation of the present exchange budget, 
the Government is understood to have made its scale 
adequately large enough to cope with a 10° expansion 
of industrial production in fiscal 1959 well in excess of 
the originally-estimated gain of 6.10. With sufficient 
foreign currency reserves at its disposal, however, the 
Government apparently had little difficulty in fixing 
the scale of the new exchange budget at the level ac- 
ceptable to the private circles concerned." 


What of the future development of the Japanese 
economy and of the role of monetary policy in it? 
Granted the difficulties inherent in guessing the fu- 
ture, some observations may be suggested. If (as seems 
likely) Japan retains its present policies of exchange 
control, the present fixed exchange rate, and balanced 
budgets over the long term, then monetary controls 
will continue as a major instrument of economic policy. 
Moreover, the long-run tendency for commercial banks 
to be in debt to the Bank of Japan will remain as the 
demand for currency in circulation increases with the 
growth in the economy. Under these conditions it will 
not be feasible to develop reserve requirements and open 
market operations as major instruments of quantitative 
monetary control in Japan, although they will prob- 
ably serve useful minor purposes in controlling country 
banks or at those few times when the money market 
eases considerably. Nevertheless, control over the avail- 
ability of credit by the Bank of Japan will remain a 
strong potential weapon. Further steps are needed, how- 
ever, to strengthen the control mechanism over the 
availability of credit, and to determine more adequately 
the proper criteria for credit allocation. 

The author is optimistic about the continued fast 
rate of growth of the Japanese economy over the long 
run. And clearly the present expansive policies are 
wise, given the increase in foreign exchange reserves 
and the balance of payments situation. However, it 
seems probable that the cyclical tendencies of the econ- 
omy-—centered on the limitations of the balance of 
payments once a very high rate of growth is attained— 
will persist. Thus it would be wise for the Japanese 
to develop even better indicators of these tendencies, 
and, when the time for it comes, to exercise better judg- 
ment than has been evidenced in the past in utilizing 
monetary restraints in order to smooth out, as much 
as possible, the cyclical fluctuations of Japan's eco- 
nomic development. 


11 Mitsui Bank, Monthly Review (Tokyo), Vol. 4, No. 4, 
April 1959, p. 2. 


Martial Law Administration 


in Pakistan 
BY KHALID B. SAYEED 


DEMOCRACY has usually worked best 

in homogeneous societies. It has been compared to 
the English game of cricket played between two rival 
teams and watched by a vigilant and appreciative audi- 
ence. In Pakistan, however, parliamentary government 
was more like a disorderly football scrimmage among 
unscrupulous politicians and the spectators in the stands 
consisted of both the helpless urban classes and the 
illiterate peasants. On the morning of October 8, 1958 
it therefore seemed to the people of Pakistan that Gen- 
eral Ayub Khan and the Pakistan Army had cleared 
the whole field and were telling the people that Pakis- 
tan’s problems could not be solved by this kind of foot- 
ball and since nobody in Pakistan could play the game 
of cricket properly, all such games would be banned.’ 

When the British left India, a political observer could 
discern roughly three power groups in the sub-con- 
tinent. First of all, they left a large military organiza- 
tion. Second, there was the landed gentry and the In- 
dian princes. Third, there were the urban classes which 
consisted of lawyers and other professional groups and 
institutions like the Civil Service and the judiciary. 
What was the share of Pakistan in this heritage after 
the 1947 partition? East Pakistan, to all intents and 
purposes, was the backward hinterland of Calcutta 
where the Muslim peasants lived under the domination 
of Hindu landlords, lawyers and merchants. In many 
cities of East Bengal, Hindus were in majority. West 
Pakistan, where the Muslims were not as backward 
(though less urbanized than Hindus in India), was 
dominated by large landowning families in the Punjab 
and Sind. ‘The peasantry,” wrote Sir Malcolm Darling, 
“almost to a man confess themselves the servants of 
the one true God and of Muhammad his Prophet, but 
in actual fact they are the servants of landlord, money- 
lender, and pir.”* Then there was a thin crust of urban 
classes like the Muslim lawyers, Civil Servants, and Hin- 
du commercial classes. When partition came, the ranks 
of the urban classes were further depleted by the emi- 
gration of the Hindu commercial groups. The most pow- 
erful of the power groups was the military which had 


Mr. Sayeed, a Pakistani: political scientist, has been a_ re- 
search associate at McGill University, Montreal, and has re- 
cently been appointed Assistant Professor of Political Science 
at the University of New Brunswick. 


1 The writer was in Pakistan when Martial Law was de- 
clared and remained there until the end of November 1958. 
2 M.L. Darling, Rusticus Loquitur (London, 1930), p. 214. 
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received the most assiduous attention and enormous re- 
sources of the British Government of India. It has 
been said that the British had climbed to power on the 
backs of Hindu Bengalis but had preserved it by organ- 
izing the Punjabis to defend the Northwest frontiers 
of India.* 

It was apparent from the very beginning of Pakistan 
how weak and divided were its politicians. Jinnah per- 
haps was the best representative of the urbanized law- 
yers and he was dying. Under him was Liaquat Ali, ur- 
banized too (though a landowner by origin), but he 
was assassinated in 1951. Then came the ever-feuding 
landowners of Punjab and Sind. In East Bengal the 
landlord group of Nazimuddin and Mohammed Ali 
Bogra gave place to the inexperienced and immature 
urban politicians of the Awami League.* 

In addition to this, Pakistan was constantly rocked 
by an unceasing struggle for power between the Ben- 
galis and the Punjabis, with the Sindhis and the Pathans 
often inclined to support the Bengali group. This strug- 
gle continued until the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly by the Punjabi Governor-General, Ghulam 
Mohammad, in October, 1954. In dismissing the Ben- 
gali-dominated Constituent Assembly, Ghulam Moham- 
mad sought the support of the Army. From October, 
1954, it can be said that the Army leaders began won- 
dering how long the political deterioration could go on 
and at what precise point they should intervene.’ After 
the 1956 Constitution was passed, the conflict between 
the various groups in Pakistan became even more com- 
plicated. It was no longer a quarrel between a Punjabi 
Governor-General and a Bengali Prime Minister, but 
a series of fights between a number of groups—Pun- 
jabis versus Sindhis, Punjabis versus Pathans, Punjabis 
versus Bengalis, and West Pakistan versus East Pakistan. 

It was obvious that these politicians had neither 
the competence to solve the major problems of the 
country nor a programme or a party around which 
they could remain united. The result was that power 

3 Sir Walter R. Lawrence, The India We Served (Lon- 
don, 1928), pp. 264-265. 

4 H. S. Suhrawardy and Fazlul Huq were experienced ad- 
ministrators but they and their followers, in the KSP and 
the Awami League Party, spent much of their time in feuding 
against one another. 

5 General Ayub has disclosed that he had refused on sev- 
eral previous occasions Mr. Ghulam Mohammad’s offer to 
take over the country. See Message to the Nation (Ferozsons, 


Karachi, October, 1958), pp. 4-5. 
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slipped away from their hands and it came to rest in 
an unstable coalition of politicians and Civil Servants. 
Civil Servants like Ghulam Mohammad, Chaudhri Mo- 
hammad Ali and Iskander Mirza tried to arrest the rot, 
but failed.® In the unstable equilibrium that existed be- 
tween the politicians and the Civil Servants, their re- 
spective roles often seemed to be reversed. The Civil 
Servants, appalled by the incompetence and selfishness 
of the politicians, started framing policies and the poli- 
ticians, attracted by the spoils of office, began to in- 
terfere in the administration of the Departments. Per- 
haps the best example of how dominant the Civil Serv- 
ants had become in the formulation of government 
policy was the way in which Ghulam Faroque, Chair- 
man of the Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, extracted approval from the Cabinet for starting 
a steel mill in Pakistan in the teeth of opposition from 
the Finance Minister, Amjad Ali. Politicians, on the 
other hand, were busy intervening in the day-to-day 
details of administration. They passed orders transfering 
district officers from one district to another or secre- 
tariat officers from one department to another often 
without consulting the Chief Secretary in the Province 
or the Establishment Division in the Centre. A major 
consideration in passing such orders at the district level 
was the potential help the Civil servant would render 
in helping to get a party candidate elected in the forth- 
coming elections. Similarly, interference in the Secre- 
tariat administration was often designed to ensure the 
granting of import licenses or contracts to the friends 
or relatives of the Ministers. The corruption started 
by the politicians soon infected not only the lower 
civil servants but also the elite, the Civil Service of 
Pakistan.’ It is difficult to see how the politicians or 
civil servants could have pulled the country out of its 
present morass. Elections would have only returned the 
existing set of politicians with very few minor changes. 
Many civil servants had been corrupted and divided 
into factions with the result that the Civil Service of 
Pakistan as an institution lacked the necessary sense 
of purpose and solidarity to assume power. In any case, 
without the help of the Army, it would have possessed 
no coercive power to seize the reins of government and 
demand popular obedience to its rule. 


6 Khalid B. Sayeed, “The Political Role of Pakistan's 
Civil Service,” Pacific Affairs, June, 1958. 

7 Politicians arrested included: two Central Republican 
Ministers, M.A. Khuhro (already sentenced to 5 years im- 
prisonment) and Syed Alamdar Husain Shah Gilani; and one 
West Pakistan Republican Minister, Choudhry Abdul Ghani 
Ghumman. Three Awami League Ministers were also arrested 
(Abul Mansoor Ahmad; M. A. Khalique; and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, who was also Secretary of the Provincial Awami 
League). The KSP Minister arrested was Hamidul Huq 
Choudhry. As for the civil servants, it was widely believed that 
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The efficiency and usefulness of the Pakistan Army 
has been very much in the public eye ever since inde- 
pendence. During the days of partition, when millions 
of Muslim refugees were stranded in East Punjab, the 
Army not only escorted them across the frontier to 
safety in their new homeland but also tried to ensure 
the safe movement of a large number of Hindus and 
Sikhs to India. Similarly, when large parts of West 
Punjab were devastated by floods in the summer of 
1950, the Army came forward to evacuate marooned 
people, reconstruct washed away bridges, and repair 
roads and breached canals. Early in March 1953, when 
the civilian authorities could not maintain law and or- 
der in the face of religious disturbances, martial law 
was imposed in Lahore and the administration handed 
over to the military authorities (under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Azam Khan, the present Reha- 
bilitation Minister). The people of Lahore could see 
what changes the Army could bring about during its 
brief nine-week administration in improving the civic 
life of the city. Some of the noteworthy Army achieve- 
ments were improved sanitary conditions, effective era- 
dication of hoarding and black marketeering and en- 
forcement of traffic regulations. In December 1957, 
the Army was called upon to launch its famous “Opera- . 
tion Close Door” in East Pakistan. It was well known 
that food, goods and capital worth 800 million rupees 
a year were being smuggled from East Pakistan into 
India.” The Army was successful in its initial attempts 
in sealing the borders and it was clear that in due 
course it would have put an end to the smuggling had 
it not been for the interference of civilian authorities. 

It must, however, be emphasized that the Army, 
which has now captured political power in Pakistan, is 
a new institution and not a new social or economic 
class. Thus, the new martial law regime in Pakistan is 
different both in political and social outlook from the 
military regimes in Egypt and Iraq. The Egyptian 
Army, for example, with the exception of its cavalry, 
was mostly drawn from members of the lower middle 
classes and its top leaders who have emerged dominant 
under the new regime also originated from these classes. 
In Pakistan, on the other hand, Army officers are usu- 
ally from the old wealthy landowning families. When 
the new land rdorms were promulgated, it was found 
that General Ayub Khan and the Health Minister, 
Lieutenant-Gereral W. A. Burki, both possessed hun- 


some were also corrupt in the matter of granting import li- 
censes or selling imported goods through relatives. Pakistan 
Times (Lahore), August 8, 1958. Besides serving “show 
cause notices’ on several senior civil servants, the Martial 
Law regime arrested three civil servants of the East Pakistan 
Government: A. A. Shah (Industrial Commissioner) ; an Un- 
der-Secretary of Commerce; and a Chief Engineer. 
8 Amrim Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), September 9, 1958. 
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dreds of acres of land. General Ayub has made it clear 
that he is primarily interested in improving the tone of 
administration and initiating such public welfare meas- 
ures which will bring both immediate and long term 
relief to the common man and not in starting any kind 
of class war in Pakistan. Land reforms will no doubt 
deprive the large landowners of their vast holdings but 
the government has been generous both in the compen- 
sation they are to receive and the lands they will re- 
tain under their private cultivation. Similarly, it has 
been announced that in foreign policy Pakistan will 
continue to be a friend of the West even though the 
new regime has been making friendly overtures to such 
Muslim countries as the United Arab Republic and 
Iraq. 

What were the constitutional changes ushered in by 
the new regime? In the first Proclamation, issued by 
General Mirza on October 7, 1958, the changes an- 
nounced were: the abrogation of the Constitution of 
March 23, 1956; the dismissal of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments; the dissolution of the National 
Parliament and Provincial Assemblies and the abolition 
of all political parties. General Mohammad Ayub Khan, 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army, was appointed as 
the Chief Martial Law Administrator and all the armed 
forces of Pakistan were placed under his command. It 
was clear from the very beginning, however, who really 
exercised ultimate power. Here was a Prime Minister® 
(for General Ayub was later appointed as such), who 
had at his beck and call the entire united military ma- 
chine. When he declared two days after the Proclama- 
tion of Martial Law, “My authority is revolution; I 
have no sanction in law or constitution,’’’’ it was clear 
that General Ayub was not a Suhrawardy or Feroz 
Khan Noon who could be browbea‘en or brushed aside 
at the whim of the President. It was the other way 
round; the President’s authority had been cut away 
beneath his feet. For the first time in Pakistan, a duly 
appointed Prime Minister dismissec the President on 
October 27, 1958. 

The Laws (Continuance in Force) Order, 1958, fur- 
ther clarified the constitutional position.'' It stated that 
even though the 19° Constitution ha¢ been abrogated, 
Pakistan would be g  erned as nearly as possible in ac- 
cordance with that Constitution. The Islamic Republic 
had ceased to function and the republic was “to be 
known henceforward as Pakistan.” The Order gave the 
impression that the judicial machinery would be kept 
intact, but it was clear from the text that the Supreme 


9 Gazette of Pakistan Extraordinary (Karachi), Octo- 
ber 27, 1958, p. 2131. 
10 Pakistan Times (Lahore), October 10, 1958. 
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and the High Courts could exercise their powers only 
under severe restrictions. The Courts could issue writs 
of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto 
and certiorari. But no writs could be issued against the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator or any authority ex- 
ercising powers under him. It was also made clear that 
no court could question any Martial Law Order or 
Martial Law Regulation or any finding, judgment, or 
order of a special Military Court or a summary Military 
Court. 

The Chief Justice of Pakistan, Justice Mohammad 
Munir, observed in a judgment pertaining to the juris- 
diction of the High Courts of Pakistan in issuing writs, 
“A victorious revolution itself becomes a law-creating 
fact because thereafter its own legality is judged not by 
reference to the annulled Constitution but by reference 
to its own success.””'* As regards the fundamental rights 
under which writs could be issued, the Chief Justice 
stated in the same judgment, “The so-called funda- 
mental rights which were described in Part II of the 
late Constitution are, therefore, no longer a part of the 
national legal order and neither the Supreme Court nor 
the High Court has under the new order the authority 
to issue any writs on the ground of the violation of any 
fundamental right.” 

The Civil Courts were also later debarred from try- 
ing cases under any of the Martial Law Regulations. 
Martial Law Regulation No. 66 said that only special 
or summary Military Courts could try cases involving 
contraventions of Martial Law Regulations.'* These 
Regulations embraced nearly every sphere of activity— 
hoarding, smuggling, black-marketing, false declarations 
concerning private income, failure to surrender foreign 
exchange to the State Bank, propaganda by word or 
mouth against the Government or against the armed 
services, and a number of social and moral offenses." 
The West Pakistan High Court dismissed a revision pe- 
tition against the order of Additional District Magis- 
trate (at Montgomery) sentencing the district corres- 
pondent of the Pakistan Times to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The offence he had committed was that 
on December 9, when he interviewed Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Azam Khan, Minister for Rehabilitation, his tone 
was critical of the Government and the questions he 
asked the Minister in the presence of about forty per- 
sons were addressed in such a manner as “to create 
alarm and despondency among public and thereby pre- 
judice good order and public safety.” The petition was 


12 Dawn (Karachi), October 28, 1958. 

13 Pakistan Times, March 1, 1959. 

14 Martial Law Regulation No. 50 prescribed five years 
rigorous imprisonment for teasing or molesting women. See 
Gazette of Pakistan Extraordinary (Karachi), October 15, 
November 3, November 29, December 5, December 9, Decem- 
ber 24, 1958 for Martial Law Regulations cited in this article. 
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dismissed by the High Court on the ground that it was 
not empowered to question convictions ordered under 
any Martial Law Regulation." 

The Government of President Mohammad Ayub 
Khan has been officially described as a Presidential 
Cabinet without a Prime Minister.‘° General Ayub, 
besides being the President, is the Supreme Comman- 
der, Chief Martial Law Administrator, and the Defense 
Minister. In the Cabinet, besides the President, are 
twelve ministers who hold office at his pleasure. Three 
of the ministers are from the Army and hold the port- 
folios of Rehabilitation, of Health and Social Welfare, 
and of Interior. There are four East Pakistanis and 
three Civil Servants in the Cabinet, the East Pakistanis 
having portfolios of Law, of Industries and Works, of 
Irrigation and Power, of Food and Agriculture, and 
of Education, Information and Broadcasting. The Fi- 
nance Minister is from the Audit and Accounts Service; 
the Communications Minister is from the Railway Serv- 
ice; and the Food and Agriculture Minister originally 
came from the Bengai Civil Service but was later pro- 
moted to the cadre of the Civil Service of Pakistan. 

Licutenant-General Azam Khan, the Minister for Re- 
habilitation, has gained prominence for his energetic 
programme of rehabilitation of refugees and is also re- 
membered for his efficient martial law administration 
imposed in the wake of religious riots in Lahore in the 
spring of 1953. Two other prominent Ministers are Mr. 
M. Shoaib, the Finance Minister, and Mr. Manzur 
Qadir, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Common- 
wealth Relations. How influential is the Finance Min- 
ister may be seen from the fact that the President has 
recently, revealed, “I have given word to my Finance 
Minister that he has complete power to veto over all 
of us in financial matters.”'’ The Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Manzur Qadir, a brilliant lawyer from Lahore, 
is considered as the intellectual giant of the Cabinet. 
It was widely believed that when he joined the Cabinet 
he asked from the President an assurance that he would 
not veto the majority decisions of the Cabinet and also 
decisions of individual Ministers in purely departmen- 
tal matters. He has since disclosed that the President 
has been outvoted by his Ministers in some Cabinet 
decisions. '* 

15 Pakistan Observer (Dacca), February. 22, 1959. Subse- 
quently the Government took over the management of Pro- 
gressive Papers Limited, of Lahore (which published The 
Pakistan Times, the Urdu newspaper Imroze, and the Urdu 
fortnightly magazine Lail-o-Nahar) the charge being that 
the Government had reason to believe that they were being 
published “with the aid of funds from foreign sources”. The 
Observer (London), April 19, 1959. 

18 Gazette of Pakistan Extraordinary, (Karachi) 
ber 29, 1958, p. 2135. 

17 Pakistan Times, January 16, 1959. 

18 Pakistan Observer, April 20, 1959. 
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The two Provinces and the city of Karachi continue 
to function under Governors and a Chief Commissioner, 
respectively. There are three Martial Law Administra- 
tors—one each for Karachi (Zone A), West Pakistan 
(Zone B), and East Pakistan (Zone C). Under each 
zonal Martial Law Administrator is a Martial Law 
Sub-Administrator, and under him are Deputy Sub- 
Administrators. Though the Governors and the Chief 
Commissioner have their Civil Service advisors, yet the 
Governors and the Chief Commissioner are required 
to consult their respective Martial Law Administrator 
in the formulation of policy and execution of important 
administrative measures.” The three Deputy Martial 
Law Administrators under General Ayub Khan (the 
Chief Administrator) are respectively the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, but no 
Government communiqué has as yet defined their 
functions. 

Wherein lies the ultimate decision-making authority 
in the present Government of Pakistan? It cannot be 
said that General Ayub is a dictator whose word is 
law and that all other institutions in the country have 
been reduced to mere instruments of the President's 
will, although it is true that Pakistan has ceased to be 
a federal state. In the President's Cabinet are never- 
theless represented all the major group interests in the 
country—-the various provincial groups, civil servants, 
business interests, the Army and the landowners. Yet 
one has the impression that the President feels some- 
what isolated and anxious to devise an instrument which 
will be more of a sounding-board than his Cabinet and 
can tell him, for example, how people in East Pakistan 
will react to a particular Cabinet decision. Similarly, he 
has three Army Generals in his Cabinet, but since they 
are Cabinet Ministers with administrative responsibili- 
ties, they cannot remain in intimate contact with the 
Army. Thus, when urgent and vital matters like the 
food problem, the border situation, and development 
projects are to be discussed, the President summons high 
level conferences which are attended not only by all 
the Ministers of the Presidential Cabinet, but also by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, the 
Governors of East and West Pakistan, the Chief Secre- 
taries of the two Provincial Governments, the Martial 
Law Administrators of the various zones, the Chief 
Commissioner of Karachi and senior officers of the 
President's Secretariat.” It may be noted that out of 
the three Deputy Martial Law Administrators (the Com- 
manders-in-Chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force ) 
only the first has been invited to attend such con- 
ferences. 

General Ayub and other military leaders have often 


. 19 Pakistan Times, November 17, 1958. 
20 Pakistan Observer, April 29 and May 2, 1959. 
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exhorted the Civil Servants to rise to their full stature 
of competence and technical ability under the new re- 
gime now that the administrative processes are no 
longer hamstrung by the corrupt practices and delaying 
tactics of the politicians. Nevertheless, it has been re- 
ported that the Army leaders, like others, have often 
felt that the civil servants are too attached to their 
outmoded and cumbrous procedures which involve too 
much shuffling of papers and result in too few deci- 
sions. Even before martial law the Generals often talked 
of the superiority of Army administration to Civil ad- 
ministration and this view is now being bluntly ex- 
pressed. Lieutenant-General W. A. Burki, Minister for 
‘Health and Social Welfare, expressing dissatisfaction 
with the administration of Civil hospitals in Lahore 
and Karachi, said, “We must put such institutions un- 
der the charge of Army officers for a minimum period 
of five years to clean up the rot.”?! 

Impressed by the early successes of the new regime, 
President Ayub ordered the withdrawal of troops from 
martial law duties and declared that all standing Mili- 
tary Courts would be wound up immediately. Mr. Aziz 
Ahmad, Secretary-General to the Government of Pakis- 
tan and Deputy Martial! Law Administrator, proudly 
declared that, “By ordering withdrawal of troops and 
suspension of Military Courts throughout Pakistan, the 
President has proclaimed his confidence in the ability 
of the civil machinery of Government to tackle effec- 
tively the great economic and social tasks that face the 
country today.”*? Nevertheless, within a few weeks 
Military Courts were revived in both East and West 
Pakistan. General Musa, the Deputy Chief Martial Law 
Administrator and Commander-in-Chief of the Pakis- 
tan Army, said that Military Courts being well ac- 
quainted with military law and procedure were in a 
better position to conduct trials expeditiously.** 

The Civil Service of Pakistan has taken pride in the 
fact that it is the successor in Pakistan of the Indian 
Civil Service, “the most distinguished Civil Service in 
the world.”** But its reputation seems to have suffered 
a setback, for the new regime has set up a number of 
Screening Committees to assess the integrity and effi- 
ciency of all civil servants, in both the Centre and the 
Provinces. All civil servants have been asked by the 
President's Secretariat to file detailed statements enu- 
merating all their assets.** It has been reported that 


21 Pakistan Times, November 28, 1958. 

22 Ibid., November 13, 1958. 

23 Ibid., March 4, 1959. 

24 Careers in the Pakistan Central Superior Services (Ka- 
rachi, 1954), p. 3. 

25 Pakistan Times, November 25, 1958. Recently the Gov- 
ernment has directed the Screening Committees not to go 
into the question of efficiency of Civil Servants for the time 
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several senior officials have been served with “show 
cause notices” to explain why disciplinary action should 
not be taken against them on charges of corruption. It 
may also be noted that under the new Service rules, 
civil servants found inefficient or guilty of corruption 
may be suspended, compulsorily retired, reduced in 
rank or dismissed. There is no right of appeal against 
such orders.** This is in complete contrast to the special 
privileges that the civil servants enjoyed under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act (1935), and the Constitution of 
1956. 

However, it must be pointed out that the new re- 
gime has restored the powers which had been taken 
away by politicians to the Divisional Commissioners and 
Deputy Commissioners in West Pakistan. The object of 
this decentralization of powers is to show that the One 
Unit scheme (i.e., a single provincial administration for 
all West Pakistan) can work if given a fair trial. It has 
often been alleged that the politicians, by concentrating 
powers in their hands in Lahore, were interested in 
sabotaging the One Unit scheme by making residents 
of the outlying districts of Sind and Frontier come all 
the way to Lahore, thereby putting them to inconven- 
ience and making the One Unit scheme unpopular. 

Pakistan has been in the throes of an industrializa- 
tion program which has imposed severe strains on. its 
economy. The common man has suffered because most 
of the industries, with the exception of textiles, have 
not yet started producing goods on a scale which will 
enable them to offer their products at reasonably low 
prices. Secondly, the Government has tried to use most 
of its foreign exchange for the import of capital goods, 
foodstuffs, and essential consumer goods. The result 
has been that other consumer goods have been in 
short supply and prices have been rising continuously. 
The former regimes could not afford to be either de- 
termined or clear in their economic policy because 
they had to cater to the various interests which sup- 
ported them. Thus, a Republican Chief Minister, like 
Mr. Qizilbash (who drew his support from the land- 
lords of West Pakistan) could declare in a cavalier 
fashion that he was all in favour of price control, but 
the Central Republican Ministry would be against such 
a policy because its Finance Minister, Mr. Amjad Alli, 
represented the industrial and commercial groups.*? 

The Martial Law regime suffered from no such han- 
dicaps. Besides, it had to justify itself by offering some 
concrete evidence of its concern for the common man. 
Martial Law Regulation No. 42 fixed the prices of 
wheat, rice, vegetable ghee and edible oils, textiles, su- 
gar, bicycles, cigarettes, tea, etc.—-all commodities which 
entered the daily budget of the common man. Any sale 
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or resale of these commodities above the prices deter- 
mined by the Central Government would constitute 
black-marketing which contravened Martial Law Regu- 
lation No. 26 and entailed a maximum punishment of 
14 years of rigorous imprisonment.** If food grains 
were hoarded, the offence came under the purview of 
Martial Law Regulation No. 21, the maximum pun.sh- 
ment for which was death. It may be noted that these 
severe punishments were designed to act as deterrents 
and thus far no death sentence has been pronounced. 

Martial law was no respecter of firms or persons, big 
or small. Thus, firms like Ali Automobiles (belonging 
to the family of Amjad Ali, the former Finance Minis- 
ter) and a number of textile mills owned by Saigol 
Brothers (well known textile magnates of West Pakis- 
tan) were raided by the police and their records and 
documents taken into custody for government scrutiny.”° 
Smuggling of all kinds was prohibited by Martial Law 
Regulation No. 27, the maximum punishment being 
death. The Karachi Customs and Anti-Smuggling Police 
had been able to seize gold bullion and goods worth 
Rs. 30 million during the last e!*ven years, but under 
Martial Law, the seizure of such items amounted to 
Rs. 20 million in a period of one month.*° 

The reformers, however, could not be allowed to go 
to extreme lengths in implementing the government pol- 
icy of price control and raids on business firms to scru- 
tinize their stocks, as the business community would be 
stricken with a wave of depression and fear. The Gov- 
ernment soon had to assure the businessmen that prices 
once fixed would not be further reduced and that they 
would not be prevented from making their normal 
profits. The Governor of West Pakistan in a broadcast 
said that owing to the unjustified fears of further re- 
duction in the prices of textiles, large stocks of cloth 
and yarn were lying with the textile mills and were 
not taken up by the wholesalers and the retailers.*' 

The new regime launched a vigorous campaign to 
collect overdue taxes which had been evaded under the 
previous regime. Martial Law Regulation No. 44 pre- 
scribed a punishment of rigorous imprisonment up to 
seven years and a fine for false declaration of income 
for tax purposes. But again, since the government was 
more interested in collecting taxes than in imposing 
punishment for evasion, a general amnesty was offered 
if false declarations were rectified by submissions of 
fresh declarations before January 15, 1959. After fresh 
declarations had been filed, it was found that the total 
income concealed by taxpayers totalled as high as 
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Rs. 1,340 million. The foreign exchange surrendered 
locally came to Rs. 40 million while the foreign ex- 
change held abroad and now declared to the State 
Bank was another Rs. 40 million.*? 

The new government, in the words of its Finance 
Minister, is pursuing an “orthodox economic policy,” 
in which emphasis “has now shifted from industrial to 
agricultural production.”** The President has issued de- 
tailed directives to the Governors of East and West 
Pakistan to bring all cultivable fallow lands in the East 
and all land in the West for which irrigation is avail- 
able under cultivation within three months. In addition, 
the Government has adopted certain concrete and im- 
mediate steps to increase the flow of food supplies to 
both the Government storehouses and the domestic 
market. According to Martial Law Regulation No. 21 
the maximum punishment of hoarding of food grains 
is death. How deterrent this regulation has been can 
be seen from the fact that the landlords seem to have 
ended their obstructive tactics of frustrating the food 
procurement program of the Government. It has been 
reported that under the new regime 41/2 million maunds 
(roughly 27.9 maunds=1 ton) of wheat have been pro- 
cured in West Pakistan.** 

It has been common knowledge that about one per- 
cent of the landowners in West Pakistan owned as 
much as 7.5 million acres of cultivable land in lots 
of more than 500 acres each, whereas at the other end 
of the scale, 3.8 million people (65 percent of the 
owners) have held about 7.4 million acres of land in 
holdings of less than 5 acres each. Several former gov- 
ernments talked about introducing radical land reforms 
to remedy this situation but none had the courage to 
defy such prominent landowning families as the Tal- 
purs, the Noons and the Tiwanas. The present regime 
appointed a Land Reforms Commission soon after it 
came to power. Only five days elapsed between the 
submission of the Commission's findings and the pro- 
mulgation of Martial Law Regulation No. 54, accord- 
ing to which the old feudal land grants known as 
jagirdari have been abolished without compensation. 
Furthermore, no landlord may now own more than 
500 acres of irrigated land or 1,000 acres of unirrigated 
land. Compensation is to be paid to landlords for their 
non-jagirdari holdings, through non-negotiable but heri- 
table bonds redeemable in 25 years. The Land Reforms 
Commission has conceeded that “. . . in determining the 
extent of the ceiling, social justice has not been the 
only criterion before us.” As has been suggested earlier, 
the new regime is pragmatic and not doctrinaire in its 
approach towards social and economic probiems. The 
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Land Reforms Commission has taken the view that 
even if they were to recommend a much lower ceiling 
on land-holdings, the surplus land which would become 
available for redistribution among landless tenants 
would not be sufficient to secure for each of them a 
subsistence farm unit.*° One of the two dissenting mem- 
bers, Ghulam Ishaque Khan, was of the opinion that 
the ceilings were too high and that some of the land- 
owners who foresaw these reforms years ago had trans- 
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ferred parts of their lands to “as many real and imagin- 
ary heirs as they could trust.” Another result of these 
high ceilings has been that the middle-size landowners 
will not have to part with their lands. Some observers 
have tried to interpret this as an attempt on the part 
of the Commission to protect holdings of middle-size 
landowners from which class most of the army offi- 
cers have been drawn."* This is politically understand- 
able; having antagonized the big landowners by intro- 
ducing land reforms which no previous government had 
the courage to undertake, General Ayub cannot afford 
to alienate also his own army officers. 

General Ayub fits in admirably with traditional Pakis- 
tani ideals of political leadership. An average Pakistani 
envisages his leaders as strong personalities who should 
root out corruption, punish all the traitors and be 
champions of the needy and the oppressed. Thus, even 
the pro-Government Urdu magazine, Mah-i-Nau, re- 
flected the common man’s point of view when it said 
that ever since 1250 A.D. in what constitutes Pakistan 
today, everytime the nation was faced with a calamity, 
the saviour of the nation arose from the ranks of the 
Army.** The more sophisticated Dawn has remarked: 
“Fully aware of the implications of what we are say- 
ing we would urge President Ayub Khan and his Min- 
isters not to hesitate to take far reaching decisions cal- 
culated to place the solidarity of the Pakistani nation 
beyond the reach of disruptive forces once and for all, 
and to implement those decisions, if need be, by the 
exercise of the absolute powers that they now possess.’’5* 

What about a future constitution? There have been 
a number of pronouncements on this question by the 
President and his Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, 
which indicate that the new regime favors a secular 
state. When asked to formulate a political ideology for 
Pakistan, the President declared: “These objectives are 
a better, a happier and a more comfortable life and 
fuller, more creative and more assertive life for the 
people of Pakistan. That has to be the ideology of 
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Pakistan.’ Referring to the religious objections against 
birth control, he said: “I cannot believe that any reli- 
gion can object to the population control because no 
good religion can object to anything aimed at the bet- 
terment of human lot, because all religions, after all, 
come for the good of the human race and human 
beings do not come in the world for the religions.”*° 
According to Manzur Qadir, the greatest obstacle in the 
way of an Islamic constitution is the existence of 72 
sects among the Muslims and their varying and con- 
flicting interpretations of the Qur’an and the Sunnah.** 

Probably many Western observers will feel satisfied 
that after so many years of confused thinking and slo- 
gan-mongering under the Muslim League governments, 
Pakistan’s leaders are pursuing a sensible secular ide- 
ology. But this was certainly not the raison d’étre of 
the creation of Pakistan. Many Pakistani leaders have 
tried to explain the emergence of Pakistan as the result 
of a desire on the part of Muslims of India to mold 
their lives and state on Islamic lines. If the religious 
bond between East and West Pakistan is now to be 
given a secondary place in Pakistan’s official ideology, 
what is there to keep the two physically and culturally 
separiite peoples of East and West Pakistan .1ed to- 
gether in one state? Probably fear of India and the 
feeling that Muslims of Bengal would not be likely to 
get a fair deal under Indian rule will be enough to 
deter East Pakistan from any idea of secession. Never- 
theless, unless East Pakistanis are made to feel that 
they are playing a role in the formulation of govern- 
ment policy as important as that of the civil and mili- 
tary leaders of West Pakistan, they are bound to feel 
resentment under the new regime, especially when both 
the Army and the civil service are still dominated by 
West Pakistani officers. 

President Ayub’s plan for future action in the field 
of constitution-making is not difficult to discern. He is 
determined to weaken or even eliminate the residual 
influence of the politicians through measures like land 
reform and the Public Offices (Disqualification) Or- 
der.*? The latter is designed to disqualify politicians 
from public office for fifteen years if found guilty of 
misconduct or corrupt action. Once politicians have 
been removed from the scene in this fashion, the stage 
will be set for the new regime to select “some depend- 
able persons,” who will be asked to devise the process 
of representation and formulate the constitution. It 
has been made clear that “selection of persons by nomi- 
nation was better than election if that selection were 
honest.””**# 
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These proposals have been attacked by Mr. Z. H. 
Lari, President of the Karachi Bar Association as 
“meaningless.”** He has pointed out that the referen- 
dum on a constitution drafted by nominated experts 
would make a mockery of the people’s choice, for if 
the people were to reject the constitution, it would 
mean that Martial Law would continue. He favors a 
general election held on adult franchise to elect a 
Constituent Assembly whose task would be to frame 
a constitution. Mr. Lari seems to represent the views 
of the growing middle class of lawyers, commercial 
classes, doctors, civil servants, teachers and students. 
Does this mean that the middle classes are not satis- 
fied with a mere cleaning of the augean stables? They 
probably feel that now that the glaring corruption and 
inequities of the former regime are in the process of 
being eliminated, it will soon be time to think of re- 
storing constitutional government. General Ayub’s prob- 
lem seems to be twofold: he has to bring speedy eco- 
nomic relief to the poorer classes and at the same time 
to keep the educated urban classes not merely satisfied 
but enthusiastic about the new regime.*® He is aware 
that without the active cooperation of the urban groups 
from whom come most of the civil servants and pro- 
fessional classes, it will be extremely difficult for him 
to carry out some of his mass welfare projects. 
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THE HISPANIZATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. Spanish 
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Without a doubt, the most neglected phase of American 
historiography today is that relating to the Philippines. This 
was not true twenty-five and more years ago when a respec- 
table, albeit small, library of works by Americans on Philip- 
pine history had been produced. Very little of importance, 
however, has been produced since that time and few of the 
recent studies have taken advantage of the increasing body 
of material gathered by historians and others interested in the 
Philippines. The most recent activity has been carried on by 
anthropologists, for instance in the Philippine research pro- 
gram at the University of Chicago, under whose auspices 
Mr. Phelan’s book was completed. A need has long been felt 
for a study which would portray objectively and accurately 
the early years of Spain in the Philippines, but in this re- 
viewer's opinion Mr. Phelan’s study does not adequately fill 
the need. 
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The preface sets forth the objectives of the inquiry: “To 
determine the nature of the Spanish program and to assess 
its permanent results. . . .” These “basic aims” are supple- 
mented by a “principal aim”: to analyze how “a substantial 
degree of continuity between the preconquest and the His- 
panic regimes was preserved” (p. viii). This is to be accom- 
plished by assessing “the role of the Spaniards as innovators 
and the complementary role of the Filipinos in adapting them- 
selves to changes introduced by the Spaniards. The author's 
method is that of ethno-history (a term considerably older 
than he intimates), and this represents one of the principal 
weaknesses of this book, since the ethnology is often so diluted 
as to weaken the history (e.g., by speaking of Filipinos as 
“inferior” to the Aztecs). If such an approach was desired, 
collaboration with an ethnologist familiar with the people 
(rather than the literature) would have been a happier solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Phelan has given us a provocative addition to Philip- 
pine historiography. The book is interesting despite its pedan- 
tic style, the inconveniently-placed footnotes and the illus- 
trations which are out of place in reference to the text and 
not discussed in the bibliography or notes. The eleven chap- 
ters are divided into three parts: the first, in two chapters, 
discusses the two peoples; the second, in four chapters, the 
spread of Catholicism, and the third, in five chapters, is con- 
cerned with land, politics, and society. “Reference Matter” 
contains a glossary (mainly Bisayan-oriented), an appendix 
(which lists cabecera churches with three maps), footnotes, 
and a “Bibliographical Essay and List of Sources” (this latter 
somewhat disappointing, since much of the information is 
available elsewhere and some is incomplete ). 

Phelan’s thesis on Spain in the Philippines may be sum- 
marized in these statements: 

“The Spanish program in the Philippines envisaged a radi- 
cal transformation of native Philippine society. Inspired by 
their previous experience in Mexico, the Spaniards launched 
a sweeping social reform in the islands, a reform which was 
religious, political, and economic in scope.” (p. viii) ... “A 
striking feature of Spanish imperialism was the inseparable 
union of the Church and the state.” (p. 6) .. . “Three ob- 
jectives encouraged the Spaniards to colonize the Philippines. 
One was to secure a share in the lucrative spice trade. . 
Another was to establish direct contacts with China and 
Japan... . And the third goal was to Christianize the inhabi- 
tants... .” (p. 7)... “Perhaps the most significant fact 
about the Spanish occupation of the Philippines is its date.” 
(p. 8) . “More than any other single factor a_ religious 
and missionary commitment kept the Spanish state in the 
economically profitless colony of the Philippines.” (p. 14)... 
“In the Philippines the gap between the law and its observance 
was expanded by geographical isolation.” (p. 154) .. . “If 
Philippine isolation from the main centers of the empire gave 
Spanish magistrates a comfortable latitude of freedom in en- 
forcing orders from Spain, local conditions also allowed 
Filipinos to be selective in their responses to orders emanating 
from Manila.” (p. 155) . “Catholicism provided the ce- 
ment of social unity.” (p. 159) ... “As a direct consequence 
of Spanish colonization, the Filipinos are unique for being 
the only Oriental people profoundly and consistently influ- 
enced by Occidental culture for the last four centuries.” 
(p. 161). 

This thesis Phelan defends quite adequately, although much 
of the supporting discussion does not seem to be necessarily 
germane to the particular point at which it is directed. The 
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whole study could well have been considerably shortened with- 
out distress to the thesis; many extraneous or dubious points 
are injected which either tend to confuse or weaken the 
burden of discussion. This may be the result of the exceedingly 
unclear writing in many places, particularly in chapters 7 to 10. 

Whether or not one agrees with Phelan’s thesis, the book 
contains numerous misconceptions (resulting from an unfa- 
miliarity with the peoples of the Philippines) and errors (re- 
sulting from a lack of control over bibliography). Illustrative 
of the latter is the flat statement, “Since wheat could not 
be grown in the Philippines .. . ,” on pages 111 and 193, 
as well as in much of chapter 2. Other errors of fact 
(and numerous misspelled words) are to be found throughout 
the book, notably on page 18, where it is said that the 
Spanish did not destroy Philippine writing. A better acquain- 
tance with major sources would clearly support the Filipino 
claims on this point. Among others, Francisco de San Antonio 
and Gaspar de San Agustin directly report this destruction, 
the latter stating, “There was a literature of books which 
the first missionaries zealously and completely destroyed.” 
The reviewer does not wish to quarrel] with the author's in- 
terpretations, but feels that they are provocative enough to 
make one hope that a scholar more familiar with the Philip- 
pines, its peoples and its literature, will produce another 
study equally long and more detailed. Nevertheless, Mr. Phe- 
lan’s book is sufficiently important enough to merit a place 
on the bookshelf of all interested in the Philippines in par- 
ticular, and in Hispanismo and cultural integration in general. 
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THE MARAUDERS. By Charlton Ogburn Jr. New York: 
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Among the classic accounts of war there are many notable 
individual soldier's tales but few memorable pictures of the 
unit—regiment, battery, or squadron—although to most men 
army life is distinctive because the individual temporarily 
merges his identity into that of the group. This book, built 
upon the experience of one man and his comrades, is also 
a magnificent evocation of a regiment. Ballyhooed into no- 
toriety as Merrill’s Marauders, operating under the code- 
name Galahad, and officially (if unbelievably) described as 
the 5307th Composite Unit (Provisional), three battalions 
were assembled in September 1943 as an American contribu- 
tion to General Wingate’s second Chindit expedition, but were 
diverted to a secondary operation far from the main area 
of fighting as a result of General Stilwell’s animus against 
British commanders and British troops. Galahad went into 
action early in March 1944 and fought its way down to 
Myitkyina, reached on May 17. Thereafter the battalions dis- 
integrated and Galahad was formally disbanded in August 
1944. Surely no other fighting unit can have had such a 
brief, hecti:, and (in its own strange fashion) glorious career? 
Mr. Ogbu.n combines in his writing a grim realism with 
a poetic re traint. His main concern is with the fighting men 
as they tridge wearily over the jungle trails of the Kachin 
hills; but .1e also transports us into Stilwell’s headquarters, 
into an aimosphere of xenophobia in which Galahad was 
little more than a pawn in a larger game, and he views (with 
some asperity) the inflated American base-area personnel of 
the China-durma-India Command whose share in winning the 
war was not too obvious. It is part of Mr. Ogburn’s larger 
view that his loyalty to his comrades does not prevent him 


putting their contribution into perspective. He recalls that 
Galahad was but one of many long-range columns operating 
in Burma (the remainder being British, Gurkha, Karen, Ka- 
chin, etc.) some of which fought behind enemy lines for even 
longer periods: this generosity, this unusual awareness of a 
comradeship transcending nationality is strikingly reminiscent 
of another recently published account of the same period 
and area, Amiable Assassins by Ian Fellowes-Gordon, the 
story of the British-led Kachin Levies. 

Readers of this journal may legitimately inquire what con- 
tribution this work makes to Asian studies. Many Americans 
received their impressions of Asia while on military service, 
and many (if not most) Asians built up their picture of 
America from the behavior of the G.I. Here we read of 
the Marauders’ impression of “the hostile, devious, cringing 
Indians—Wogs, to the 5307th” and by contrast, the “friendly, 
open-faced, natural-mannered, smiling Kachins.” Writes Mr. 
Ogburn “It pleased us to tell one another that there was 
something about them like Americans.” Perhaps of more last- 
ing significance was the stereotype presented by the Marauders 


_in their passage; Americans in wartime uniform seemed to 
‘find it necessary to advertise that the Yanks Were Coming 


with singular exuberance; and so we read of Indian field- 
workers being shot yp—for fun, of Indian washermen beaten 
up in search of liquer, of theft from peasants. To the Maraud- 
ers these were unimportant asides; but what of the memories 
they left behind? But this is a soldier’s tale and must be 
accepted as such. There are no clever conclusions. The author 
observes of his comrades that they included “the extremities 
of human character, the worst as well as the best, the best 
as well as the worst;” certainly the Burma war had this 
faculty of peeling off the outer garments and revealing men 
at their lowest and their highest. He tells us “that when 
things were really terrible it meant that they were on the 
eve of looking up” and this is every soldier's last philosophy. 
He remembers the fear, the fever, the sudden death, and the 
quiet moments when beauty shone through the squalor. Many 
veterans will find their own story in this book and, through 
Mr. Ogburn’s skill and sensitivity, will relive “old unhappy 
far-off things and battles long ago.” 
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